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QUESTION  BOX; 
'Pack  tomatoes  hot  or  cold? 
How  use  sirups  in  fruit  canning? 
Eov  use  vinegar  in  canning  peas? 
How  move  home-canned  foods  "by  car? 
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ANSWERS  FROM: 

Home  canning  specialists 

of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture. 


Use  boric  acid,  other  chemical  preservatives?^ 


Everyday  homemakers  write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  asking  for 


advice  on  their  canning  problems.     Let's  look  at  some  of  the  replies ..  .maybe  you'll 
find  the  answer  to  your  own  canning  questions. 

Today  brings  a  question  on  hot-packing  tomatoes. . .two  homemakers  ask  about 
using  sirups  in  fruit  canning,  and  another,  about  using  vinegar  in  canning  peas... 
a  homemaker  who's  moving  wants  to  know  if  her  home-canned  foods  will  travel  well  by 
car... and  last  comes  a  very  important  question  on  using  canning  powders  and  other 
chemical  preservatives. 

Here's  the  first  letter:    "Won't  1  save  vitamin  G  if  I  pack  my  tomatoes  cold, 
instead  of  cooking  them  before  I  put  them  in  the  jars?" 

The  home  canning  specialists  say,  the  amount  of  vitamin  C  in  tomatoes  is  about 
the  same,  whether  you  pack  them  hot  or  cold.    Packing  thea  hot  has  two  advantages: 
it  shrinks  the  tomatoes,  so  you  can  get  more  in  the  jars,  and  it  shortens  the  pro- 
cessing time.    But  either  way  you  pack  them,  hot  or  cold,  tomatoes  are  a  good  source 
of  vitamin  C. 

Another  homemaker  asks,  "What's  the  best  way  to  use  corn  sirup  and  sorghum  in 
canning  fruits?" 

Sorghum  isn't  a  good  sweetener  for  fruits.    Its  flavor  is  likely  to  crox^d  out 
t  e  delicate  fruit  flavor.    You  can  use  corn  sirup,  though,  to  replace  one- third  of 
e  sugar  in  any  fruit-canning  recipe.     It  won't  spoil  the  taste  or  texture  of  the 
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fruit. 

On  the  subject  of  sirup,  here's  another  query;     "I  have  some  old-fashioned 
open  kettle  cane  sirup.    Is  it  all  right  for  sweetening  fruits  in  canning?" 

The  canning  specialists  say  "No"  to  that  question.    Unrefined  sirups,  includ- 
ing cane  sirup,  may  contain  spoilage  "bacteria. .. so  they're  not  recommended  for  can- 
ning.   The  same  thing  applies  to  brown  sugar. 

Here's  a  question  about  using  vinegar.     "If  the  acid  in  fruits  and  tomatoes 
makes  it  safe  to  can  them  without  a  pressure  canner,  why  can't  I  add  vinegar  to 
string  beans  and  can  them  without  pressure?" 

You'd  have  to  use  enough  vinegar  to  pickle  the  string  beans.    As  you  Wow, 
string  "beans ,  beets,  and  other  vegetables  are  sometimes  pickled  in  vinegar  to  pre- 
serve them.    But  vinegar  in  small  amounts  won't  take  the  place  of  the  canning  pro- 
cess... that  is,  heating  the  string  beans  in  jars  long  enough,  and  at  the  correct 
temperature,  to  kill  the  bacteria  that  make  them  spoil. 

A  homemaker  who's  moving  writes  to  ask,  "Is  it  safe  to  move  my  home-canned 
foods  a  long  distance  by  car?" 

The  constant  jolting  of  a  c?.r  or  trailer  is  likely  to  loosen  the  jar  tops,  so 
that  spoilage  bacteria  can  get  into  the  jars.    Heat  may  do  damage  too.     Certain  bac- 
teria or  spores  are  not  destroyed  in  the  canning  process.     They  are  inactive  as  long 
as  tie  jars  are  in  a  cool  place.    But  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises,  they  go  to 
work. 

If  you  must  move  canned  food,  pack  it  carefully  and  ship  it  by  express  in  cool 
weather.    This  way  you'll  probably  have  little  or  no  loss.     If  you  still  have  the 
cartons  your  jars  came  in,  use  them,  and  pack  the  jars  as  carefully  as  a  commercial 
canner  would  pack  for  shipping. 

Now  for  our  last  question. .  .an  important  one.    "Can  I  use  boric  acid  as  a  can- 
ning powder  to  help  preserve  canned  vegetables?" 
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The  answer  is  an  emphatic  "Not "  ,  and  it  comes  from  "both  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Food andDrug Administration.    These  two  agencies  warn  that 
boric  acid,  and  other  chemical  preservatives,  may  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
health  of  your  family.    Besides,  you  can't  depend  on  a  chemical  to  take  the  place 
of  proper  sterilization  of  foods  with  heat. 

Let's  look  at  the  health  angle  first:     Boric  acid  and  various  compounds  of  it 
are  poisonous  to  the  human  system.     Even  though  each  jar  might  contain  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  the  chemical,  the  cumulative  effect  of  eating  food  preserved  with 
it  might  be  serious.    The  boric  acid  compounds  also  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
vitamin  B^  in  acid  foods. 

Besides  the  threat  to  health,  chemice.l  xoreservatives  don't  take  the  place  of 
heat  treatment.    They  stop  or  slow  down  the  growth  of  some  spoilage  organisms ,  but 
they  don't  affect  all  "bacteria.    For  instance,  some  of  the  chemicals  don't  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  deadly  botulism  germ. 

So  for  safety's  sake,  rely  on  heat  to  sterilize  your  canned  foods.     That  way, 
you'll  avoid  spoilage,  and  you'll  he  sure  your  canned  foods  are  safe  for  your 
family. 

If  you  have  other  questions  on  canning  at  home,  you'll  find  the  new  folder, 
"Wartime  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables"  ,  helpful.  You  can  get  a  copy  free  by 
writing  to  the  u.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


